Arm, aria, you heavens, against

these pcrjur'd Kings!

A \\idow cries: be husband to

mo, heavens!

Lot not the hours of this ungodly

day
Wear out the day in peace ;

but, crcsun&ct,
Set armed discord, 'twist

these perjurd Kiugs!

SHAKESPEARE, King John

"THESE PEBJUB'D KINGS"

WHEN World War I (1914-18) broke out, nationalism in India was
no longer a matter of turgid oratory, " alternately denouncing
and blessing their foreign masters".   It was shorn now of the
deferential spirit which   had afflicted it   during  the   nineteenth
century.   The masses had not, indeed, come forward yet to take the
centre of the stage, but the lower middle classes, students and others,
had conducted a struggle with the boycott and occasional sets of
terrorism and conspiracy as their main weapons, and the Govern-
ment had retaliated by ever intenser repression.   In this convulsive
situation, World War I injected new and disturbing influences,

In October 1911 was published Bernhardi's book "Germany and
the Next War", which indicated "the German hope that the Hindu
population of Bengal, in wheh a pronounced revolutionary and nationa-
list tendency showed itself, might unite with the Muhammadans of
India and that the co-operation of these elements might create a very
grave danger capable of shaking the foundations of England's high
position in the world."1

In defiance of imperialist calculations, the idea of self-government
for India made an irresistible appeal to politically-minded Muslims,
After the annulment of the partition of Bengal in 1911, Britain eould
no longer even pose as the fond guardian of specifically Muslim
interests* Conservatives among Muslim politicians found it hard to
counter the argument that active agitation, rather than passive
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